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my father left the room, saying as he quitted it, l Rest you
here, Contarini.'

I was consoled for this neglect by the consciousness that
my father was a very great man indeed. I had no idea of
such a great man. I was filled with awe. I looked out of
window to see him mount his horse; but, just as he had
got one foot in the stirrup, a carriage dashed up to the
door; my father withdrew his foot, and, saluting the person
in the carriage, entered it. It was the Austrian ambassador.
In ten minutes he came out; but just as the steps were
rattled up, and the chasseur had closed the door with his
best air, my father returned to the carriage; but he re-
mained only a minute, and then, mounting his horse, gal-
loped off.

1 This is, ^indeed, a great man/ I thought, c and I am his
son.' I began to muse upon this idea of political greatness.
The simple woodman, and his decorous cottage, and his
free forest life recurred to my mind, unaccompanied by that
feeling of satisfaction which I had hitherto associated with
them, and were pictured in faded and rather insipid colours,
Poetry and philosophy, and the delights of solitude, and
the beauty of truth, and the rapture of creation, I know
not how it was, they certainly did not figure in such para-
mount beauty and colossal importance as I had previously
viewed them. I thought of my harassing hours of doubt
and diffidence with disgust; I sickened at the time wasted
over imperfect efforts at what, when perfect, seemed some-
how of questionable importance. I was dissatisfied with
my past life. Ambassadors and chancellors, under secre-
taries and private secretaries and public messengers flitted
across my vision. I was sensibly struck at the contrast
between all this greatness achieved, and moving before me
in its quick and proud reality, and my weak meditations of
unexecuted purposes, and dreamy visions of imaginary
grandeur. I threw myself in my father's chair, took up a